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The Model Student 


BLessEp EpMuNpD CAMPION, S. J. 


[The “Homo Academicus,’ or “Model College Stu- 
dent,” was written first in the form of an essay for 
the students of Dublin University, in 1570. In that 
year Edmund Campion was in Dublin, and, as it would 
seem, had pledged his services to the help of restoring 
the old university of that place. Nothing certainly 
could have been more natural than that a scholar of 
eminence like Campion should be invited to give his 
views on the education of youth, especially at such 
a time and for such a cause. However, the movement 
for the revival 6f the university failed, and the ideas 
in Campion’s essay never came into broad light until 
at Douay, as a fervent seminarist, he pronounced them 
in an oration before Dr. Allen and the assembled throng 
of students and professors in that school of martyr- 
dom. It is this oration which is here offered to the 
reader. In the character and expression of the ideas 
this speech might well deserve some comment, were 
this the place for it. We may say this much in passing, 
namely, that the oration was delivered in Latin and. 
shows Campion’s ease and mastery in that tongue, 
while it denotes a perfect grasp of the subject and a 
thorough knowledge of the needs of the day. 

The picture drawn of the model student is always 
engaging and attractive, sometimes stimulating, now 
and then eloquent with the eloquence of deeds. The 
lessons taught by the plan of education advocated are 
solid, arid there is no effort to disguise the plea of 
the author, which is for an education that places the 
righteous man of action before the man of mere ideas 
and aims at rounding off the whole man and his facul- 
ties by training them, not one but all, and training 
them harmoniously. The sketch of the model student 
is merely a means to an end; the real purpose beyond 
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is to set forth the need and urge the plea for a full and 
even education of youth—The Translator.] 


~<a. 
i 


PEAKING on this occasion, and before so choice 

an assembly, I deem it my duty, kind hearers, to 
choose a subject that may spur on the dear, promising 
youth here present, to the acquisition of every virtue 
and kind of knowledge. The best means of accom- 
plishing this object, I think, will be to set before us 
for our study, the model, or beau idéal, as it were, of 
a student who excels in every respect; although, I 
must say, I have never seen, nor perhaps, ever shall 
see, such a pattern of youth, the picture of whose life 
and knowledge is drawn altogether from the thoughts 
of my own mind. Yet, if, as is the case, the echo of 
another’s praise serves to arouse endeavor, so also, 
a lofty ideal has great weight and influence in stirring 
the high-minded to noble purposes. Now such an ideal 
would prove the picture of this excellent youth I 
mention, and the gathered cluster of his virtues, com- 
prising all that is best and perfect in mankind. It 
may be, however, that my undertaking may seem to 
some novel and over-daring. In that case, I would cite 
the example of a Plato, of a Xenophon, of a Cicero; 
for the first named fashioned the ideal republic; the 
second, the model prince; while Cicero pictured the 
perfect orator. Perhaps it may be objected that I 
should not undertake such a task as the present, be- 
cause it is always hard and irksome to have one’s 
notions brought down to the limits of anotlier’s ideal. 
The objection would certainly have weight, did I in- 
tend to paint my picture according to my own precon- 
ceived notions; whereas, I am going to draw it with 
due consideration to the judgment of other weighty 
minds whose acquaintance I have enjoyed. Neither do 
I fear that other objection, namely, that being so crude 
myself, I should not attempt this task of eulogy, and 
recommend to others the model I have not reproduced 
in myself. For I am well aware that in the sculptor’s 
workshop, all statues do not charm alike, that the 
ugly cannot vie with the beautiful, not even to the 
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eye of the common. workman, let alone that of your 
skilled craftsman. I allow, also, that even your rude, 
ignorant fellow can easily pick out a piece of statuary 
that shows the master-hand and touch. Yet for all 
that, I am nothing daunted. 

Therefore, drawing on the observation of many 
years spent in different places and company, taking 
what I may from the words of many others, I shall 
set about my sketch, in crayon, so to speak, of an 
academic youth. Meanwhile, be sure I shall borrow 
from every possible source, the fine qualities I have 
remarked. Thus, from one I shall take the poise of 
the head, from another, the carriage of the body, even 
from you, my hearers, here present, I shall derive 
certain hints; and when at length you shall see my 
model finished quite, I will ask you to pay him careful 
heed. For whoever would not be last in the imitation, 
must strive to copy him most exactly, since, in that 
event, even if you do not take first rank after the 


model, at least you will not fall far behind. This was 
the case of our college youth, whose life from birth 
tight up to his twenty-third year, when he began the 


study of theology, I shall proceed to describe in this 
oration. 


His NAturat GIFtTs. 

By birth he was a citizen of the world, well-to-do, 
carefully and liberally educated, gifted too with such 
a fine presence that you would say he was fashioned 
by nature to noble station and dignity. He-was robust 
in health and endowed with a splendid pair of lungs 
and a penetrating mind; he was impulsive, though 
clear-minded. Add to the picture a happy memory, a 
voice rich, pliant, and resonant; observe him, more- 
over, alert in carriage, motion and gesture, yet at the 
same time reposed and settled, and you would say: 
“There is one fitted for the possession of wisdom.” 
At the very dawn of reason he imbibed the Catholic 
Faith, which, along with his alphabet, he learned, not 
from any and every pedagogue, but from an accom- 
plished and learned man; and when, after the pattern 
and example of his tutor, he had learned the right 
shape and use of palate, lips, and the whole countenance, 
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he spoke both distinctly and winningly, and in the 
after-time had little trouble in acquiring the finish of 
an orator. 

In the course of a few years, what with the help of 
good teachers in the common schools and of his good 
tutor at home, he mastered all the difficulties of gram- 
mar and the rudiments of knowledge, and had at- 
tracted considerable attention and remark. He knew 
Latin well, and could strike off verses in that tongue; 
he knew Greek; he was eloquent and ready in his 
mother tongue, in which he could turn a rhyme, and 
point an epigram. He knew how to paint, to play 
on the lyre, to sing by note; he wrote in a clear, flow- 
ing hand, could handle his arithmetic with ease and 
speak off-hand; he was constant in the practice of his 
style. Moreover, so bravely and perseveringly did he 
keep up these opening studies that, by the time he had 
reached manhood, and was entering on philosophy and 
other sciences, he had already given no mean proof 
of his future eloquence, and had read many of the 
works of Cicero. In the field of Greek literature, he 
was a fair scholar. In the matter of verse he was 
really a marvel; indeed, no one ever doubted that he 
felt the touch of inspiration from above, and wrote 
his poems under divine spell, rolling forth his grand 
heroics and soaring aloft in lyric flight. 

These gifts were rendered more remarkable and 
attractive from the fact that they went hand in hand 
with a simple, frank, and easy disposition and a truly 
holy character. So was it that the good seed planted 
and fostered by God’s grace, and the care of his elders, 
begot in this youth the flower of purity and innocence 
and the goodly fruit of every virtue. And this was all 
as it should be. For what avails it to cultivate man’s 
mind with knowledge unless he confess the headspring 
of knowledge? What purpose does study serve unless 
that be its end? What rank folly to dress up talent 
in order that it may serve the devil! What vanity 
to enrich the mind, if, with all its wealth and endow- 
ments, it be hurled down to hell! What baseness it 
were to weave a song to tickle Satan’s ear! What 
yile treason to buckle on the sword of eloquence in 
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order to wield it against one’s liege in behalf of a 
murderer! But this model of ours was possessed of 
piety and integrity in no ordinary degree. He loved 
to quote the example of St. Louis, of France, who, 
when a boy, beset with alluring and sensuous pleasures 
and surrounded with every means and freedom to in- 
dulge in sin, is reported to have resolved that for no 
reason or pretext would he ever commit a mortal sin 
—no, not even if heaven and earth menaced him with 
destruction. Our college youth was cast in this same 
heroic mould, and made it his special concern to 
treasure up in his heart such sentiments as this, that 
they might yield harvest of wholesome words and 
wholesome deeds. 


His ADMIRABLE PIEty. 


It was his daily custom to recite prayers in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin every hour ; and he recited them 
by heart. He used to say that there was no sun 
shining that day on which he did-not hear Mass. He 
offered his prayers in a suppliant posture, on both 
knees, never resting on his elbows; he was eagerness 
itself to serve Mass. _ He confessed several times in 
the month and often approached the Holy Table, but 
only after a searching examination of conscience. He 
gave full confidence to his ghostly father, not only in 
Confession, but even in private chat, being always 
desirous of opening to him his inmost soul. The 
result was that he completely checked the uprisings 
of false modesty, acquired great relish for penance, 
and laid by a ready supply of antidotes against the 
poison of the tempter. Never in his life did he pass a 
Catholic priest, let him be never so humble and de- 
spised, without baring his head to him; and the more 
he perceived this practice lose ground with others, the 
more he insisted on observing it himself. He was 
careful, too, always to pay reverence to the crosses 
standing on the roads and by-ways and public places; 
in fact, he was derided by the heretics for so doing. 
But he reckoned it as gain to suffer reproach, and in 
this manner he likened to his Lord as a disciple of the 
Crucified. 
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As alms ‘to the poor he often gave what through 
abstinence he had withheld from self. Again, he would 
force himself to view and touch their loathsome ulcers 
without betraying the least sign of abhorrence. If at 
school there was any one of real worth who was apt 
to be despised by the rest, he became his comrade and 
supporter. He was for pleasing his companions in 
every way; thus, for instance, he would look to their 
comfort, repeat lectures for them, mend their pens, 
call them to class, visit them in sickness and talk 
with them as brothers. He was pleasant and easy in 
conversation; unpretending, yet active in sports; in 
his studies earnest and sober-minded; polite and kind 
to all; deferential toward his elders. O youthful 
sower of good seeds! Fresh shooting blade of grain! 
Newly-budding flower! If you only grow to ripeness, 
what a rich harvest you will one day bear! By force 
of example and by word, how much good you shall 
come to accomplish for yourself, your fellows, for the 
Republic, for the €hurch! And I say to you, my 
hearers, he hath ripened, not as do those spiritless 
youths who hold themselves within bounds only while 
they chafe under the check-rein of youth, for un- 
bridled, he did not relax his spirit, nor like a prodigal 
scatter his substance and his hopes, fruit of his own 
and others’ toils; but after having up to this van- 
quished all things else, for the remainder of his life 
he vanquished himself. 

In this way, during seven years which led up to 
theology, he accomplished a deal of striking, profitable 
work, much of which was needed by way of prepara- 
tion for the sort of life he was going to embrace. 
Finishing his course of philosophy in due time, he 
next went through a complete course of Latin elo- 
quence, adding thereto the study of the Greek orators. 
He rifled the history of his own country and that of 
Rome, then of Greece, and finally that of the other 
nations of the world. He studied ethics and the polity 
of nations, chiefly out of Aristotle and Plato; he 
ran through mathematics. In a word, no liberal art 
that could be acquired, escaped him. I marvel when I 
consider that all this variety of knowledge never 
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caused him difficulty or confusion, occasioned him 
neither lack of confidence nor harm in any way. For 
you must bear this in mind also: he was as ready 
and perfect in different kinds of verse as if he had 
been born and nursed on the slopes of Helicon; yet 
so chastened was he, both in his diction and style, 
so elegant at once and religious, that he seemed to 
have assimilated Cicero and absorbed him into his 
own flesh and blood. Again, so intent, concise, and 
cogent was he in argument that he could rout Chry- 
sippus himself. In natural philosophy, you would find 
him an oracle for shrewdness and penetration; in his- 
tory the explorer of the ages; while so thoroughly 
was he versed in all else that you would say he had 
pushed knowledge to her last confines. 


His MEtHop or Stupy. 


Yet, if you were to ask the means that advanced 
him so soon to the loftiest peaks of knowledge, I 


should have to confess my inability to cite them all 
at once. I might say, perhaps, it was natural talent, 
not precocious, but matured and perfected by experi- 
ence; and again, that it was through teachers, well- 
filled bookshelves, and, finally, I would say it was the 
task work of study, and system in this task work, 
and above all, perseverance in the system. He was 
not the man to cram himself with every author, or 
to stuff himself with the dry bones of books. Neither 
would he weaken himself by protracted study over- 
night; he slept about seven hours and gave.the day to 
toil, reserving the night for rest. As soon as he was 
washed and dressed,—his raiment, by-the-by, was of 
the simplest, though always becoming—he began his 
study standing in his little room and all alone. It 
seemed as if nothing could surpass the fervor of his 
piety, or the temperance of his manner of life, nothing 
excel his meekness in prosperity, his evenness in ad- 
versity. He could mingle mildness with severity; he 
was all earnestness in labor; in his moments of leisure, 
affability itself. He took great care never to appear 
odd or extravagant in his conduct, and never to be 
accounted singular, for he had noticed some who, no 
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matter where they went, were famous for notoriety 
and plumed themselves on such deserved comments as 
the following: “That fellow wears a small sword”; 
“That fellow’s a stoic’; “How that fellow curls his 
hair”; “That fellow’s cap is always tilted over his 
left ear”; “That fellow would kill you with a glance” ; 
“That fellow jumbles his words together”; “That fel- 
low sputters out his words like a beggar over his 
soup.” 

He was on his guard against anything that involved 
the commission of petty sins or savored of vanity. He 
used to say that it was small praise for a college 
student to keep free from mortal sin, whether of the 
flesh, the dance, drunkenness or blasphemy, theft or 
perjury; for men steeped in such vices, far from being 
deemed worthy of the title of college men, were un- 
worthy to be called men at all. He would say, for 
instance: “You college youth, whom God has granted 
such fine opportunity for improving your soul, and 
whom He has spared so many dangers that encompass 
the large run of mankind, you should shiver to pieces 
the little ones of Babylon upon the rock; you should 
destroy not only the princes of darkness and their 
followers, but should slay, ay, on the very threshold 
of the soul, those petty pilferers who creep in through 
the gates of the senses and open a way to the enemy.” 

After this fashion did our college man wax stronger 
day by day, never falling into quarrels nor yielding to 
an impatient moment or a curious look. In like man- 
ner he was never known to act negligently or without 
aim; never spoke out of season, never was known to 
steal; finally, he would chide himself for delaying 
confession of faults which he could: have corrected 
more easily by an earlier recourse to the Tribunal of 
Penance. 


His Exact Hasirts. 


He never considered as lost an hour of study de- 
voted to God’s service, nor would he steal time from 
any duty of religion to devote it to purposes of study. 
Therefore, whether it was feast or ferial, he was al- 
ways the first and last to be present at the fixed duty 
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of prayer, ceremony or sermon, as well as at Mass and 
the office of chant. He would often hasten to the 
public hospital, gird himself with linen, and serve the 
poor with meals of his own providing; he would fetch 
the doctor and tend and dress the sick, with a heart 
full of pity and his body wholly at their service. Small 
wonder was it, that practising all this and having so. 
often present before him the rottenness and stench 
of wretched humanity, he easily put down the instincts 
of sensuality, learning in this school to despise excess 
of comfort and mere pleasure, to quench the fuel of 
sin and to abominate heartily the honied dainties of 
Satan, on which low-minded youths are wont to fare. 

Holy thus in body, holy in mind, he avoided with 
equal care and delicacy of conscience, superstition and 
scrupulosity, hypocrisy and presumption, sadness and 
that critical haughty disposition that will sometimes 
spring from the knowledge of the good we have done. 
Any one franker or kinder than our student could not 
be desired. Nobody could adapt himself better to 
place, company, and manner, provided only they were 
proper. He could frame a pungent answer, too, when 
put to it, and, without being at all studied, it was sure 
to be clever and oftentimes striking and witty. Here 
is a sample of his wares: When he was asked for a 
remedy against anger, his answer was: “Look at the 
picture of an angry man, observe the distorted face, 
the quivering lip, the cruel eyes, the wrinkled nose, 
the flaming countenance.” Or sup pposing the question 
to be “What is man’s worst enemy?” he would answer, 
“Himself.” Or, again, “Why did he make such slow 
progress in study ? ?” “Why, to finish the sooner.” 
When asked, what might be the first qualifications of 
a student, he replied, “The power of utterance”; what 
next? “System” ; and then? “System.” But after 
that? “System.” But what else? “Practice.” On 
being asked what insects bite worst of all, he replied, 
“Backbiters.” 


He Avorep ArousInG ENvy. 


He was remarkable, too, in this: that by.reason of 
emulating others in virtue and the fine arts one would 
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think he was bound to be an object of jealousy; yet 
he controlled himself so perfectly, and yielded ground 
so simply and prudently before his rivals, that he dis- 
armed envy ‘by his very silence, and by his goodness 
and gentleness effectually sealed her lips. He was 
able to do this because he judged harshly of himself 
and kindly of others; and no matter what he heard or 
read, such was his goodness of mind, he could always 
find just matter for praise. Thus, suppose a literary 
work to be under criticism. Let the style be faulty, 
yet the matter was good. If talent were evidently 
lacking, he lauded the endeavor; and where the voice 
was deficient, he praised the memory. In a word, he 
always remarked what was praiseworthy, but 
smoothed over the defects. There never escaped his 
lips such expressions as “The fellow’s worthless; that 
other fellow’s a block-head; he’s an outsider”; or, “He 
tripped up there; there we had the laugh on him; he 
knows nothing.” In proper season, however, he could 
reprove to advantage, and influence those with whom 
he had to deal, owing to a kindness of manner void of 
flattery, and a candor free from bitterness. This, kind 
hearers, is our accomplished youth, no coxcomb, no 
perfume box, no fop and exquisite togged out in rich 
apparel, but a nobleman by the patent of many and 
lasting gifts, in virtue of his talent, learning and piety, 
one whom I would not hesitate to plant here in your 
midst as the right object of your glance, ay, as the 
fitting pattern for you to imitate. 


THE DEPTH AND VARIETY OF His LEARNING. 


Behold how he has continually advanced in virtue 
and knowledge from his early boyhood up to the 
present. Behold him a poet who has never sung, nor 
even read, a sensuous verse, yet, who, nevertheless, in 
wholesome numbers had imitated the majesty af 
Vergil, the play of Ovid, the rhythm of Horace, the 
tragic dignity of Seneca. Behold the orator who, as 
occasion and the theme demanded, could charm his 
hearers by the sweetness of his speech, or sway them 
with his fiery appeals ; who could astound by the force 
and wealth of his thought, or convince them by the 
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chain of his reasoning. Behold him an historian, thor- 
ough master of geography and chronology, those two 
eyes of history. He has traversed the world over 
from its first creation, from the birth of monarchy 
and republics, and recorded their progress and changes 
as by a glance. Behold him a Greek scholar, who has 
drunk in ancient Grecian wisdom with relish, yet 
wholesomely, at the Attic fount. See him a logician 
who can weigh pretty and sharp conceits, as if on the 
balance of his finger, who has learned to rate his own 
strength fairly, yet not to despise his opponents; one 
who throws light on every subject he handles. See 
the philosopher who has peered into the very veins 
and bowels of nature; the mathematician who reads 
the heavens and earth, as if they were an open book. 
See him, I say, rich in talent, fluent in his native 
tongue, refined in voice and gesture, firm yet graceful 
in body, abounding in those other gifts that I have 
already told. Finally, to crown all, he is ever the same 
in faith and manliness, always modest, always char- 
itable. What indeed can be desired in him, my hear- 
ers? One more word and I have done. 

Counting from early infancy up to the present time, 
he has spent fifteen years in literature, languages, and 
the liberal arts and sciences. But now that he has 
completed these studies just mentioned, his thoughts 
turning to theology, a study which indeed he had re- 
solved to take up as the study of his life, we find him 
entering on the study of Hebrew at the age of twenty- 
two. In his previous course of study he had dedicated 
his holidays and spare moments to pious reading, and 
had broken the ground for these studies of the future; 
for example, he had heard sermons and been present 
at catechism ; he had held discussions with theologians 
and had studied the later writings of Catholics, espe- 
cially those treating of disputed dogmas in a clear 
and good style. In this way he had so diligently 
massed the outworks of dogma and had sounded so 
well the féeble foundations of heresy that there was 
no poison shaft of the enemy, no matter how it was 
hurled, but he could\repel it with ease and dexterity. 
He used to say that those old heretics, Arius, Eutyches, 
Pelagius, Nestorious and the others, could not be 
downed except by a skilled theologian, because of their 
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shrewd equipment and knowledge, but that the 
sophisms of these latter days were such flagrant and 
manifest violations of truth that once put to the test 
they immediately crumbled to pieces, and required no 
great depth of intellect or knowledge to be brought 
to naught. At last, then, good students, you have set 
before you, a college man worthy alike of your love, 
friendship, study, and imitation; one endowed with 
every good quality, whose name is current on the lips 
of all, who abounds in virtue and multiplied knowl- 
edge, an excellent linguist, a virtuous, ripening theo- 
logian. 


AN ATTAINABLE EXEMPLAR. 


I can almost perceive the silent thoughts of some 
of my hearers, who would fain scout this ideal as mere 
fancy, as one that no mortal, either living or yet to be 
born, can ever reach. I reply that I have tried to 
picture in this ideal character, not the average type 
of student, but one worthy of my theme, not what 


model falls within the scope of fair endeavor and of 
the many, but the ideal that will yield only to grand 
effort on the part of men of rare talent and advantages. 
Neither is it true to say that there will never exist 
that student of mark and excellence who will reach 
this height of glory. Besides, even if the objection 
held true, you must remember there are offices of dis- 
tinction below the consulship. There is the civic crown 
to be had even if one miss the triumphal. Diomedes 
and Pyrrhus, Ajax and Ulysses, A‘neas and Antenor, 
Deiphobus and Sarpedon, Alexander and Troilus, and 
many others of the Grecian host, were far-famed in 
Trojan annals, although none of them were ever to be 
compared with Achilles or Hector. 

So, with large minds and firm hope, strive your best 
in the lists of knowledge to come as close to the 
model of this youth I have eulogized as time and 
occasion will permit. Hearken to your Heavenly 
Father, claiming His talents with interest, listen to 
Mother Church that begot and nurtured you, implor- 
ing for aid; hear the weeping voices of your neigh- . 
bors, lamenting the danger of hunger of soul; hear the 
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howling of the wolves who prey upon the flock. Your 
father’s glory, your mother’s safety, your own salva- 
tion, your brethren’s welfare, is at stake! Can you 
be deaf to their cries? Suppose this house took fire 
before your very eyes. Were he not to be deemed a 


worthless fellow, who, while his comrades were in 


danger of death, would continue his song and laughter, 
keep right on playing his game of chance or, as 
Horace puts it, riding his hobby? But look you, my 
hearers, the house of God hath been brought into 
danger of fire and pillage by the contrivance of the 
wicked ; countless souls are being cheated, bruised and 
made away with—souls, any one of whom outweighs 
a world of empire. I beg you not to look upon this 
tragedy as a jest; do not sleep while the enemy 
watches; do not give yourself to sport while he is 
being glutted ; do not indulge your ease and selfishness 
while he is making himself crimson with the blood of 
your brethren. It is not wealth, nor liberty, nor dig- 
nity that is wagered on this struggle, but man’s eternal 


welfare, the apple of his soul, the life of the Holy 
Ghost. Therefore, dear and learned youths, brook no 
loss of this present time; but look to it that you take 
with you out of this seminary a rich and fertile har- 
vest, such a harvest, indeed, as may help out the 
public need, and purchase for yourselves the reward 
of dutiful sons. 





BLESSED EDMUND CAMPION 


Blessed Edmund Campion 


Joun F. Quirk, S. J. 
A Eulogy Delivered at St. John’s College, Fordham, 
N. Y., December 1, 1896. - 


There is a book of records in the Society of Jesus 
sacred to the memory of her holy and illustrious dead. 
And in its account for the first day of December we 

‘read as follows: “In the year 1581 took place at Lon- 
don the happy death of Father Edmund Campion, a 
religious, as eminent for his virtues as for his learning 
and eloquence. He is one of the founders of the Eng- 
lish Mission and the first member of the Society who 
shed his blood in that kingdom.” For over three cen- 
turies these few, simple words comprised the whole 
eulogy of a public nature given the sainted Father in 
the name of religion.- It is true, he received praise and 
panegyric of a private character, true that his great 
learning and virtue lodged him in the hearts and ad- 
miration of many; but it was not until 1888, when he 
was declared a blessed martyr of Christ, that he was 
allowed public veneration and his virtues were pro- 
posed to the Faithful for their imitation. 

The life of Blessed Campion was a many-sided 
one, for his lot was cast in troublous days. Before 
gaining his crown he had lived in the leisure of Oxford, 
had fled before the wrath to come of persecution, had 
broken the exile’s bread at Douay; he had studied and 
meditated at Brunn and Prague, had suffered and 
agonized at home. Student and fellow, Protestant 
deacon and Catholic convert, seminary man and Jesuit, 
professor, missionary and martyr—he was each and 
all of these. In which character shall I show him to 
you? How shall I portray him? I have reasoned out 
the matter in this way: My work is that of a special 
pleader. I have to make out a case for Blessed Ed- 
mund Campion as a patron of scholars. Yet, in order 
to do this I must also enlist your sympathy with my 
client. To do the task I should emphasize his life as a 
scholar and man of learning; to win your interest to 
him I must open the whole book of his life. Let me 
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offer you, then, as my theme, The Blessed Edmund 
Campion, Martyr, Patron of Scholars. Holy Church 
has decked his brow with the unfading laurel of 
martyrdom; we will twine a modest wreath for the 
temples of the scholar and the orator. 


CAMPION’sS Earty LIFE. 


Edmund Campion was born in the city of London in 
1540, a year to be remembered as that in which Henry 
VIII began his persecution against the Church and in 
which the Society of Tesus was founded and confirmed 
by Pope Paul III. The son of honest, Catholic parents, 
he was duly brought up in the Faith; and, as they were 
not wealthy, he was intended for prentice to some city 
merchant. But, as Father Parsons, his biographer, 
observes, God had chosen him for a higher vocation, 
and so put it into the mind of a company of merchants 
to maintain him at one of the grammar schools of 
London. Hence the first sight we catch of him is at 
the famous Blue Coat school, where he makes his mark 
so well that he bears away all the prizes, and when 
Queen Mary makes her entrance into London, Edmund 
is chosen out of all the scholars of the city to harangue 
her as she passes. He is only thirteen years old at this 
time, remember, a pretty tender age to encounter the 
gaze of royalty. 

It must have been upon this occasion that the little 
Edmund first won the attention of Sm Thomas White, 
the then Lord Mayor of London. At any rate that 
good knight, founder of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
sent young Edmund to that college and university, 
where he began his collegiate career at the age of 
sixteen. Here little time elapsed ere he proved him- 
self an apt scholar, both by reason of his general learn- 
ing and especially, says Father Parsons, “by his singu- 
lar grace of speech and gift of eloquence.” Indeed, 
such was the regard entertained for Campion as an 
orator, that no public occasion passed at the university 
but his services were in demand. Thus he had the 
public thesis on the occasion of Queen Elizabeth’s 

“visit to Oxford, and defended it in Latin. So also it 
was he who preached the funeral oration over poor 
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Amy Robsart, Dudley’s murdered wife, and familiar 
to us through Scott’s “Kenilworth.” Finally, he was 
chosen to preach the funeral discourse over the body 
of Sir Thomas White, founder of St. John’s, and his 
own special friend and benefactor. 

With your leave I shall make brief reference to this 
truly beautiful oration. The subject was a grand one: 
a man of virtue, renowned for his munificent gifts and 
charities, and for the support and advancement of the 
Catholic religion. Yet, if the subject was fine, so also 
was the temper of him who was to read aright the 
chapter and verse of the life just closed, and kindle fire 
from the ashes of the dead. Campion was chosen for 
the task simply because of his fitness; he performed it 
as a labor of love and obligation. He enlarged on the 
man’s goodness and generosity; he cited his benefac- 
tions. But he did not let his bubbling heart betray 
either his reason or the cause of truth. He had a duty 
by his living hearers as well as by the dead. It was 
the day of spreading reform and decaying almsdeeds ; 
so Campion took a tilt out of the new preachers and 
riddled them through and through, while he rung the 
praises of good, holy, Catholic almgiving. How beau- 
tifully he ascribes it to Providence that Sir Thomas 
had no children! “Because,” said he, “for the few 
children he might have had in the way of nature he 
was to have many over and over, the children of his 
adoption.” And again, he says: “He was freed from 
the care of children that he might devote himself 
wholly and absolutely to another charge and concern.” 
He rehearses his years, a full decade, given to the 
founding of St. John’s, and, alluding to his donations, 
makes that profound, though simple comment, “All 
this he did in the prime and vigor of his life, seeing to 
the execution himself; not as many do, putting it off to 
the last, or devising it from a sick-bed, or, as some, 
leaving it to the very moment of death.” Perhaps I 
have seemed to delay overmuch on this speech of Cam- 
pion’s. If so, I can only plead for my excuse the 
attraction and truth of his words, not to mention the 
wide and striking application they have today. It 
may not be amiss to say that there are colleges today, 
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Catholic colleges in this land of ours, pining away for , 
want of a friend like the founder of St. John’s, Oxford. 
Maybe, too, some Campion might be sheltering in their 
walls if only that generous patron of letters were to 
is appear. There is plenty of talent waiting only a help- 
: ing hand to climb and reach the heights. It is as true 
d today as it was in the days of Martial: “Sint Maecenates; 
e non déerunt, Flacce, Marones.” 


0 “THE OBSERVED OF ALL OBSERVERS.” 


However, these were perilous days for Edmund 
Campion, days in which he was playing with the fire of 
temptation, as he afterwards learned to his cost. You 
remember, doubtless, that saying, “The fierce light 
that beats upon the throne,” a forcible saying and one 
true in more senses than the obvious, since that light 
tends not only to dazzle the eye but also to blind the 
mind and conscience of those who feel its rays. All 
this time Campion was the favorite of Elizabeth, of 
Leicester, and of Cecil, the Prime Minister. He en- 
joyed no end of present favor and brilliant prospects. 
Such were his splendid talents, they destined him 
plainly for great things in Church and State. He was 
made Proctor of the University and Public Orator; 
the Doctorate lay before him. His fellow-students 
and pupils likewise bore him great love and devotion. 
They saw in him their ideal, a sort of hero, the pattern 
for the popular taste. All others copied his style of 
writing and speaking, of dress and manners. It was 
their aim and pride to be called Campionists. Like 
Lord Hamlet, he was a prince among his fellows, 

“The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mold of form, 
The observed of all observers.” 

Ah, but the pity of it! he had become listless in his_ 
Faith, so that he passed for no Catholic at all! So 
we are informed by Fathers Parsons and Fitzherbert, 
who were both residing in Oxford at that time. Nay, 
more, when he had come to the crossroads of Rome or 
deaconship in the State religion, owing to the influence 
of Cheny, Bishop of Gloucester, and to the love of 
honors lurking in his heart, he was caught by the bait, 
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and took deacon’s Orders in the Establishment. As 
to Cheny, talented man, we may fear, judging from a 
letter of Campion’s to him, that he was in bad con- 
science, and, trimming his lamp of faith between 
Calvin and Rome throughout his life, was abandoned 
of God in his death. 

Now, then, the world would say, Campion is safe 
and secure! He has taken the tide at the flood, taken 
hostages from fortune! His future will abound with 
triumphs; his days only lengthen out his happiness. 
Not so! There is a lion in the way. Have you not 
heard the adage: “Fortune is brittle; when she shines 
her brightest then she cracks”? So it was in the case 
of Campion. No sooner did he realize what he had 
done in taking heretic’s orders than he was seized with 
remorse, the prey to bitter sorrow and shame. He 
wrestled and fought with himself a second time, 
waging a fiercer, braver, honester battle than before. 
What was the result? At length, after twelve years 
of university life, full of the student’s successes, the 
professor’s distinctions, the future prelate’s alluring 
hopes, he dashed the cup he was pressing to his lips, 
relinquished the fair fame and friends of Oxford, tak- 
ing Christ and His chalice for portion forever. It was 
upon the day of St. Peter’s Chains, August the first, 
1569, that the first great Oxford movement began. 
Edmund Campion led it, to be followed afterwards by 
Parsons, Garnett, Walpole, and a host of others, des- 
tined like him to become the “joy and crown” of the 
Society of Jesus, destined like him to walk in the 
rugged way of martyrdom. Was it an omen that 
Campion went into exile on St. Peter’s Chains? Who 
can tell? We know at least that he suffered chains for 
the Faith of Peter, and laid down his life for the 
Primacy of Peter. Oh, that all who mistake the path 
and wander astray might recover their steps like Cam- 
pion, and return to the fold and shepherd of Christ! 


CAMPION IN DUBLIN. 


But now Oxford has lost her flower, England him, 
whom Cecil called one of her diamonds. Yet has not 
Christendom lost her gem; for he courts exile for con- 
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science sake and “all the world’s Mis way.” From 
Oxford Campion went to Dublin, where, through the 
good graces of Sir Henry Sidney, Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, he lived with Mr. James Stanihurst, father 
of Richard Stanihurst, his dear friend and fellow at 
Oxford. It was during his residence in Dublin that 
he wrote his “History of Ireland” and the “Homo 
Academicus,” or “Model College Student.” Both these 
works were written in the short space of ten weeks. 
The merit of Campion’s “History of Ireland” has been 
often questioned and impugned. However, the Jesuit 
historian of the Irish Province, the late Father Ed- 
mund Hogan, has successfully combated the charge 
of bigotry urged against it and thoroughly vindicated 
Campion as its author. He shows first, that when 
Campion fled from Dublin the history in manuscript 
fell into the hands of his persecutors, who had ample 
motives for maligning the author by garbling or muti- 
lating his writings. Again, he shows from Campion’s 
letters how anxious he was to regain his “notes,” as he 
called them, “on Ireland.” This fact in itself should 
disarm criticism of Campion as a bigot; seeing that he 
never intended the work as it stood for the public eye. 
But when, in addition to those reasons, we find Holin- 
shed, who incorporated the “History” in his “Chron- 
icles,” saying in his own words that he has used what 
came to his hands, and altered and omitted and added 
just as he pleased, the case against Campion loses 
ground altogether. 

Permit me to read for you one extract from this 
history, prefacing it by some lines taken from Shake- 
speare’s “King Henry VIII.” You will recall the 
scene, the second in the fourth act, as being, according 
to Dr. Johnson, the most tender and pathetic in all 
Shakespeare: 

This Cardinal, 
Though from an humble stock undoubtedly, 
Was fashioned to much honor from his cradle. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one: 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken and persuading: 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not. 


But to those men that sought him sweet as summer. 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting 
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(Which was a sin), yet, in bestowing, Madam, 
He was most princely; ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford! one of which fell with him, 
Unwilling to outlive the good that did it; 

The other, though unfinished, yet so famous, 

So excellent in art and still so rising, 

That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 
His overthrow heaped happiness upon him; 

For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 

And found the blessedness of being little; 

And to add greater honor to his age 

Then man could give him, he died fearing God. 


The following is the prose of Campion on the same 
subject, taken from his “History of Ireland”: 


They all hated the cardinal; a man undoubtedly borne to 
honour, * * * exceeding wise, faire spoken, high minded, 
full of revenge, vicious of his body, lofty to his enemies, 
were they never so bigge, to those that accepted and sought 
his friendship wonderfull courteous, a ripe schoolman, thrall 
to affections. * * * Insatiable to get, and more prince- 
like in bestowing: as appeareth by his two colleges at Ips- 
wich and at Oxenford, th’ one suppressed with his fall, th’ 
other unfinished and yet as it lieth an house of Students 
(considering all appurtenances) incomparable through Chris- 
tendome, whereof Henry the VIII. is now called founder 
because hee let it stand. He held and enjoyed at once the 
bishopricks of York, Durham and Winchester, the dignities 
of Lord Cardinall, Legate and Chancellour, the abbey of S. 
Alban and divers Priories and sundry fat benefices in Com- 
mendam—A great preferrer of his servants, advauncer of 
learning, stoute in every quarrell, never happy but in his 
overthrow. Therein he shewed such moderation and ended 
so patiently that the hour of his death did him more 
honour than all the pomp of life passed. 


If there is any need of comment, it is this. Ed- 
mund Campion wrote these lines in 1569, when Shake- 
speare was a child of four or five years of age. Be- 
sides, it is well known that Shakespeare went to Holin- 
shed for much of the matter of his historical plays. 
It is only justice then to say that Shakespeare thought 
so highly of Campion as to adopt him into his plan 
of Henry VIII, with very little change indeed. All 
honor, then, and credit due to Campion the scholar, 
whom Shakespeare’s genius delights to honor! It is 
in place here to add that to Blessed Campion and the 
Venerable Robert Southwell, the English of today owes 
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much of its brilliancy and polish derived from the classic 
languages. 

Of the oration on “The Model College Student,” 
which appeared at Douay, I can make only briefest 
mention. It is a treatise in little on the science of 
teaching, and proposes the fit and proper studies for 
the college student, be he layman or cleric. It is a 
very jewel of eloquence in style, conception, and finish. 
But it is something even more: it is at once the like- 
ness of the Campion of Oxford and a plea for higher 
education,—for that education required in priest and 
layman by the needs of the-time. It would be pleasant 
to quote from it here, but time will not permit. 


CAMPION BECOMES A JESUIT. 


After ten weeks in Ireland, Campion is forced to 
leave; for Sidney, his protector, is departing, and the 
persecutors have found the fugitive out. He escapes 
on shipboard, and through hardship and peril makes 
his way to the English seminary of Douay, with the 
intention of becoming a priest. His stay here is also 
a brief one, God urging him to Rome in order to join 
the Society of Jesus. He reaches Rome in 1573, is 
received a novice of the society by the Father General 
and sent into the Province of Bohemia. We next find 
him at Prague, then at Briinn, again at Prague, where 
he completes his novitiate and is ordained priest. At 
Brinn he had a vision of his future martyrdom from 
Our Blessed Lady, and yet, to judge from his works at 
Prague in the classroom, tlie pulpit, the sodality and 
the hospital, one would say he was to die at these 
tasks. He taught rhetoric for some years at Prague, 
and has left us a relic of his class-work in his treatise 
on “The Imitation of Cicero.” It is easy to see from 
this little work that he was a purist of the first water 
and rigid in the exaction of the phrase and diction of 
his favorite author. Yet he could come down from 
his standard if necessary, as when he allowed the use 
of the word “passio,” instead of the Ciceronic “perpessio,” 
because, as he explained, it was consecrated by the 
Church and hallowed by the sufferings of Our Saviour. 
Moreover, much as he insists on clinging to Cicero, he 
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is rather “for imitating Christ in his life than Cicero 
in his speech.” 

At length the year 1580 takes him to Rome at the 
bidding of Father General, where he and Father Par- 
sons are given their mission to preach the Faith in 
England. I pass over the journey from Rome by Inns- 
bruck and Rheims, through Flanders to the cliffs of 
Dover. The two exiles landed on their native shore 
on June the twenty-fourth, St. John the Baptist’s 
Day, 1580, with hearts full of thanksgiving and aglow 
with zeal for the house of God. I hurry over the year 
that intervened between Father Campion’s arrival 
and his trial and death. It is that story you know so 
well, of Elizabethan persecution. The priest said Mass 
at midnight behind closed doors, and was hidden away 
by day, or chanced capture in disguise. He carried 
his life in his hands, whenever he ventured from 
hiding. Such days, we may imagine, were very trying 
to the poor Catholics themselves, since harboring a 
priest was treason, and punishable by pain, fine, and 
imprisonment. Yet Campion never lacked for attend- 
ance, and that on the part of the best Catholic youth 
in the kingdom. His preaching was tireless and con- 
vincing, although his sermons had to be prepared 
while he was riding in the saddle between his different 
missions. The logic of his eloquence against the sec- 
taries was simple, yet irresistible. It was all condensed 
into the syllogism: The Anglican religion cannot 
justify, that is, procure, salvation, unless faith alone 
justify; but faith without charity cannot justify unto 
salvation ; no more, therefore, does the Anglican religion. 


THE “TEN REASONS.” 


Meanwhile the day is approaching of greater trial, 
for the angel of martyrdom is hovering over the man 
of God. Hitherto the good done to souls has been of 
the common sort, and its fruits were those gathered in 
the slow, plodding course of the missionary’s life. 
The gain of souls from heresy appeared meager indeed 
to one of Campion’s burning and feverish zeal. What 
wonder, then, that he cast around for a means of hast- 
ening and multiplying the harvest of conversions! 
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What marvel that he issued his famous challenge, ad- 
dressed to the Lords of the Council, offering to justify 
the claims of the ancient religion against all comers 
and champions of the new sect! As may be surmised, 
this act only enraged Cecil and his party, and only 
served to sharpen the sword of persecution anew. 
Then followed his book on the “Ten Reasons,” which 
he dedicated to the University men of Oxford and 
Cambridge. It is a treatise on the truth of the Catholic 
religion, setting forth the reasons, ten in number, why 
it is the only true Faith of Christ. 

A classic, written in purest Latin, it ranks as Cam- 
pion’s chief work, and has commanded the praise of 
scholars to this day. It is at once refined in tone, 
trenchant in reasoning, melting in its appeal; it remains 
a monument to Campion’s oratorical genius. One 
cannot conceive how such a tower of strength in 
argument could have been built piecemeal, under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar peril and without the requi- 
site materials at hand. Yet such was the case. It 
was published on St. John’s Day at Oxford on the 
occasion of the University Academies or Commence- 
ment, and the students, giving thesis and discourse 
the go-by, sought retirement in order to devour this 
masterpiece of Oxford’s former favorite. Muretus 
calls it “a golden book written by the finger of God.” 
Its converts reckoned as many as the letters it con- 
tains. You will allow me to make two short quota- 
tions from it here, the one an appeal or apostrophe 
to Elizabeth, the other Campion’s appeal to the 
universities. In the former he adjures Elizabeth, by 
the dread recollection of the judgment day, to join 
the host of departed Catholic kings and sovereigns, 
and concludes with the prophecy: “That day, Eliza- 
beth, that day shall come and shall show clearly which 
of the two love you moré, the Society of Jesus or the 
brood of Luther.” These are his last words to the 
youth of Oxford and Cambridge and the conclusion 
of his “Ten Reasons”: 


But there are some Lutheran baits by which the devil 
propagates his kingdom and inveigles many in your sphere. 
What are they? Gold, glory, delights, pleasures. Condemn 
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them. For what else are they but the scum of the earth, 
a hoarse sound, a feast of worms, specious dunghills? Des- 
pise them. Christ is rich and He will feed you. He is your 
king and will load you with honors; He is generous and 
will satisfy your desires; He is magnificent and will shower 
you with happiness. Therefore enlist ye under His banner, 
that so in true learning, in true renown, you may achieve 
with Him imperishable triumphs. 

There follows the date, “Cosmopoli; 1581,” and in that 
“City of the World,” as he styled it, Campion was shortly 
after taken, and, like his Master, made a by-word and 
reproach. Like his Master he was betrayed by a 
former friend, like his Master he was doomed to im- 
prisonment and death. 


CAMPION’s PASSION AND MARTYRDOM.. 


And now, Reverend Fathers and Scholars of St. 
John’s, we enter on the passion and martyrdom of 
Blessed Campion. We are going to see him witness to 
the Catholic Faith by the sufferings of death, and 
seal his testimony to the true religion in his blood. 
His torments were terrible to think of; the suffering 
of the rack, that of an iron hoop compressing his body, 
close confinement, and hunger. See him appear in 
court unable to raise his arm—so bruised and lacerated 
—to take the oath. Behold him weak, maimed, suffer- 
ing, set upon by the preachers in open court—oh, 
travesty on justice—yet vanquishing them by the 
splendid force of his wit and eloquence. Behold him 
in his cell, visited by Elizabeth and tempted with bribes 
of honor and dignity, if he will apostatize. Neither 
gold nor honors can silence the eloquence of his cause 
and of his suffering. They would belie him too, 
spreading rumors of his apostasy. But enough,— 
Hallam and other Protestants have acknowledged the 
injustice of his treatment. 

The end came at last, the condemnation—infamous 
before God and man—of a just man to a shameful 
death. He was drawn on-a cart to the gallows, and 
with the last breath lifting a prayer for his unjust 
queen, was hanged, cut down, a knife plunged into 
his quivering heart, and his body quartered. But all 
is not over yet. For lo! as the executioner severs the 
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limbs a drop of blood spurts out on the clothes of a 
bystander, one who is of doubting mind about the 
Faith. And straightway young Henry Walpole is 
changed in heart, follows Campion into the Church, 
into the Society of Jesus, and dies on the same blessed 
spot for the same blessed cause. Rare eloquence of 
Campion that wrought through his tongue in life! 
Rarer eloquence of his death that charmed the hearts 
of Walpole and others through his blood! For the 
news and manner of his death brought about no les 
than four thousand conversions. ; 

It may be worth the while here to refute the 
charge that Campion died for treason, and was not 
a martyr. That charge is false and easily disproved. 
To put the martyr to the test, it is not necessary to 
assail religion or faith in itself. It is enough that a 
virtue of the Christian religion be assailed, and that 
the persecutor be animated by hatred of religion. 
Now, as Saurez tells us, Campion was attacked and 
slain by the Anglicans out of pure hatred for the 
Catholic religion. They were real persecutors, and 
whatever may be urged to the contrary, he died for 
the defense of the true Faith. against the error of 
Anglicanism and in behalf of the rights of the Apos- 
tolic See. It is true the cause, not the suffering, makes 
the martyr; but it is not the cause alleged by the 
persecutors, not the cause vamped up to cheat the 
martyrs of their labors and death, but the cause that 
nerves the arm and steels the heart to inflict death 
on the defender of God’s Faith. 


Our Patron AND MopeEL. 

You have heard the life of Blessed Campion and 
have witnessed his greatness as a man and a martyr. 
Throughout this life from childhood to his death, you 
have seen him the student and scholar, the client. of 
eloquence. His works bespeak him a ripe scholar in 
Latin and English; they are those of a mind teeming 
with knowledge, of a heart welling with sacred fire. 
Whence came his knowledge and art of persuasion? 
Where did he purchase it? Let the answer be given in 
his own words, “Deus qui litteras linguasque suppeditat, 
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. 
Deus qui et humanam et celestem largitur sapientiam.” 
“It is God who grants knowledge of letters and 
tongues, it is God who imparts the gift of knowledge, 
both human and Divine.” 

Such is the student of St. John’s, Oxford, whom I 
propose as patron to you, students in St. John’s Col- 
lege, Fordham. He is worthy of the honor by the 
record of his life. You have need of a heavenly 
patron to invoke. Today the Blessed Edmund has a 
hall dedicated to him at his old home and University 
of Oxford. Today the pictured story of his passion 
and sufferings imparts inspiration from the chapel 
casement of Stonyhurst College. Today here and now, 
he is honored in this western world, at another St. 
John’s, and so the praise of the scholar and orator 
is perpetuated. Ask him for help in study, pay him 
your vows, and he will obtain for you the light and 
grace you need. Let me conclude with his own words 
to the scholars of a past and distant day: “What a 
solace rich and abounding it will be, far exceeding 
the present, when we the same masters will be joined 
with our old scholars in heaven, when amid the ap- 
plause of the Saints we who now wax old shall greet 
you, each one of you, entering the house of eternity. 
Then shall we renew the old ties of friendship, fathers 
with sons, prefects with pupils, teachers with scholars, 
each with all and all with each. Let the thought of 
that day unite together our labors and your exertion © 
so that we may exchange our toil of teaching and 
study here for the fruits which Holy Church expects, 
and finish this life happily with the beginning of life 
eternal. I have said!” 


Books on Apologetics and Controversy 


Compiled by Joun C. REVELLE, S. J. 


Lyons, The Rev. Daniel: 
Christianity and Infallibility...... Longmans, $1.50 
A forceful presentation of the thesis that Christianity 
and Infallibility must necessarily go together, and if this 


is not so, neither the one or the other is to be found 
in the world today. 
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MacDonald, Mrs.: 
Where Mists Have Gathered Herder, $1.00 


A convert, thankful for the graces which she has re- 
ceived, answers in this book the objections of those who 
see the Church through the fogs and mists of error and 
prejudice. 


Manning, Cardinal: 
The Grounds of Faith Benziger, $0.45 
The Independence of the Holy See.. ” $0.95 
The Temporal Mission of the Holy 


Ghost $2.00 
The Vatican Council and Its Defini- 
i $0.95 


Why I Became a Catholic $0.45 


Manning was essentially a fighting bishop, a fearless 
champion of the Faith, a loyal son of the Papacy. His 
controversial writings are marked by logic, force and 
clearness and by the knowledge he evinces of the minds 
and moods of his countrymen. He does not write with 
the rounded mystery of style and diction of Newman, 
but there is more iron and muscle in his literary and 
controversial work. Every line breathes sincerity and 
power. Besides the great Cardinal, the Church can 
boast of another fearless controversialist of the same 
name, Father Robert Manning, who died in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. His splendid answer to 
Charles Leslie’s “Case Stated” (between the Church of 
England and Rome), now unfortunately out of print, 
is one of the masterpieces of Catholic controversy. The 
book should be-re-edited and published again. 


Marshall, Arthur F.: 
Comedy of Convotation Benziger, $0.75 


Martin, The Rev. Charles A.: 
The Catholic Religion Herder, $0.75 


“A veritable encyclopedia of apologetics,’ the Mis- * 
sionary says of it. “Every objection to religion, and to 
Catholic faith and practice and to the Church in history, 
which has been made on missions in the United States, is 
met and answered in terms which Father Martin has found 
actually the most efficient, during his ten years on the mis- 
sions as a member of the Cleveland Apostolate. With sta- 
tistics, charts of history, lists of Catholic scientists, scholars, 
artists, statesmen, discoverers, inventors, materials for 
dozens of lectures, the book is an amazing storehouse of 
argument and erudition.” 
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Maturin, The Rev. B. W.: 
The Price of Unity Longmans, $1.50 


Like Father Rivington, the author of this admirable 
treatise was an expert in all that concerned the relations 
between Rome and Canterbury. 


McEnnery, The Rev. C. D., C. SS. R.: 
Father Tim’s Talks (2 Vols.)...Herder, each, $0.75 
Simple, pleasant and popular expositions of Catholic 
doctrines and practices. 
McGinnis, The Rev. Charles: 
The Communion of Saints Herder, $1.50 
For those who find the Catholic doctrine of prayer to 
the Saints and for the dead an obstacle, this book will 
furnish an admirable defense. 
McGloin, Frank: 
The Light of Faith Herder, $1.00 


McLaughlin, The Rev. John: 
Is One Religion as Good as Another? Benziger, $0.18 
The Divine Plan of the Church....Longmans, $1.00 


Two masterpieces of controversy, clear, logical, abso- 
lutely convincing. Catholics should make it their dut 
to master their splendid arguments. It is aes 
impossible to see how a fair-minded seeker after truth 
can fail to be convinced by their flawless reasoning. 


Melia, The Rev. R.: 

Treatise on Auricular Confession. ..Benziger, $0.50 
Milner, Bishop: 

The End of Religious Controversy..Benziger, $1.15 


In some ways this classic has not been surpassed. It 
has been in this edition thoroughly revised and corrected 
by Father Luke Rivington. 


Moore, Thomas: 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman in 
Search of a Religion Murphy, $1.00 
Spiced with all the author’s wit and humor, but also 


revealing the Irish poet as an original and forcible 
controversialist. 


Moyes, Mgr.: - 
Aspects of Anglicanism Benziger, $1.50 





